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By  Allan  R.  Rosenberg 
Characters 
A Man  of  God. 

Lowden — A Criminal. 
Lutz — A Criminal. 


Prologue 

The  sky  is  dull  lead,  an  ominous  cover 
for  the  seething  cauldron  of  the  sea. 
The  underworld  spirits  have  seemingly 
revolted  against  the  established  order 
of  being  and  with  the  fires  of  their  re- 
volt have  fomented  the  waves  to  the 
boiling  point. 

The  atmosphere  is  vaguely  heavy,  an 
imperceptible  drizzle  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  soothe  the  surging  billows.  The 
scene  forbodes  ill;  the  portents  of  evil 
appear  in  every  blue-gray  cloud,  in 
every  black-green  mountain  that  rises 
at  the  bidding  of  a furious  wind. 

The  wind  sings  a dire  song — a whis- 
tling, chilling  wind,  the  ghost  of  a con- 
demned soul  shivering  at  the  gates  of 
Hades.  The  waves  swish  with  a lash- 
ing cadence,  the  lash  of  the  slave  driver 
circling  about  slave  bodies.  The  slight 
drizzle  is  an  intolerable,  eerie  hum,  punc- 
tuated by  the  boom  of  thunder  unac- 
companied by  lightning. 

The  Elements  threaten  to  overturn 
the  Universe.  Chaos  tyrannizes  over 
the  sea.  The  Ancient  Furies  are  loosed. 

Hi  :je  ♦ % 

Far  to  the  westward,  through  the 
thick  mist  and  screaming  spray,  appears 
a ship,  tossed  on  the  waves  from  crest 
to  crest,  approaching  nearer,  yet  reced- 


ing each  time  it  mines  the  valleys. 
Black  smoke  belches  from  its  nostrils, 
and  it  is  enveloped  by  the  gray  mist. 
The  vessel  is  in  distress.  Its  stern  is 
high-canted  in  the  air,  and  the  water  is 
pouring  over  its  bow.  It  is  doomed. 
Life  boats  and  rafts  are  hastily  let  fall. 
Confusion  here  as  well  as  on  the  sea 
causes  great  damage.  Like  eggshells 
the  lifeboats  are  crushed  by  the  buffeting 
waves.  The  cries  of  voices  are  picked 
up  by  the  whirling  wind  and  carried  to 
the  very  poles.  In  the  immensity  of 
the  situation,  the  storm  wreaking  an- 
cient vengeance  upon  the  Universe,  how 
small  a consideration  is  this  man-made 
ship;  how  puny  the  mortals  that  man  her. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  ship’s 
crew  felt  that  they  were  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  that  with  the  sinking 
of  their  ship  all  connection  with  their 
fellows  was  lost,  that  they  were  a separ- 
ate universe  drifting  on  their  own  sea, 
impelled  by  their  own  single  destiny. 

The  storm  has  passed  and  the  sun 
shines  beneficently  in  a cobalt  sky.  On 
the  bobbing  waves  of  a calm  sea,  warm 
rays  from  the  Fire  God  dance.  Mile  on 
mile  of  undulating  expanse,  on  the  sur- 
face of  which  iloats  a life-raft. 

On  it  are  four  water-logged  forms, 
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two  of  which  are  sprawled  in  grotesquely 
limp  postures.  Another,  face  down,  lies 
spread-eagled  on  the  deck.  The  fourth 
is  the  only  one  who  gives  evidence  of 
life.  He  is  kneeling  in  the  middle  of  the 
raft,  head  bowed  and  hands  clasped  in 
prayer.  The  silence  is  broken  only  by 
the  lapping  of  the  waves  against  the 
side  of  the  raft  and  a hoarse  voice  asking 
divine  aid.  Kneeling  a moment,  the 
Man  of  God  rises  and  looks  ruefully  at 
his  clothing,  which  consists  of  a pair  of 
pants  torn  off  at  the  knee  and  ripped  in 
many  places;  a shirt,  armless,  held  on 
only  by  the  knotted  crucifix  about  the 
neck.  Both  garments  are  soaking  wet 
and  cling  to  the  body  with  pitiful  firm- 
ness. 

His  gaze  falls  on  the  other  bodies  lying 
on  the  deck.  He  sets  about  resuscitat- 
ing the  half-dead  beings  that  form  the 
crew  of  the  raft. 

Man  of  God : (stepping  gingerly  to  the 
figure  spread-eagled) : Shall  I roll  him 
over?  Come,  my  man,  you’re  all  right. 
He  seems  to  be  alive  (feels  for  heart- 
beat). Strong!  (works  for  a moment 
attempting  ro  revive  the  spirit.)  He 
stirs — he  moves— he  lives.  (Rubs  the 
wrists  and  the  eyelids  flutter.  After 
some  time  the  figure  sits  up).  Ah!  God  is 
good!  (The  figure  straightens  out  and 
rises  uncertainly  to  its  feet,  only  to  fall 
heavily  to  the  deck.  Gashes  forehead, 
but  the  flow  of  blood  seems  to  aid  him. 
The  man’s  face  is  ghastly  and  bloated, 
with  swollen  features,  over  which  now 
flows  a stream  of  dark  blood.  He  stands 
once  more.  He  is  Lowden,  a criminal 
being  transported  to  the  United  States 
for  trial.  His  crime  was  murder.) 

Lowden:  Hasn’t  it  stopped  blowin’ 
yet,  Dominie?  (Looks  around  and  sees 
the  fair  weather;  laughs  grimly).  Al- 
most did  away  with  us,  didn’t  it?  Well, 
we’ll  stick  it  out,  you  bet! 

Man  of  God  (smiling  and  rubbing  his 
hands  in  an  elated  fashion):  Fine,  my 
man,  that’s  the  spirit.  Are  you  damaged 
much? 


Lowden  (shaking  himself):  Not  so 
bad.  Guess  I’ll  be  O.  K.  And  how 
about  these?  (jerks  his  thumb  back  to 
indicate  the  two  forms  on  the  deck.) 

Man  of  God:  Surely,  let  us  see  what 
we  can  do  to  revive  them.  And  by  the 
way,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  understand- 
ing, let  me  present  myself.  I am 

Lowden  (interrupting  in  a voice  of 
rage):  Never  mind.  I know  who  you 
are.  The  meek  and  holy  parson  that 
was  so  kind  (with  a mock  flourish)  to 
the  poor  prisoners  locked  up  in  the 
cells.  Yes!  And  now  we’re  all  even. 
Me  and  Lutz  here  (indicating  one  of  the 
prostrate  forms)  are  just  as  good  as  any 
parson — and  don’t  you  forget  it.  There’s 
no  Law  here  but  the  Law  of  Might. 

Man  of  God  (in  a strained  voice):  Yes 
— No  law  but  the  Law  of  Might. 

Lowden  (gruffly):  All  right.  Get  it. 
We  won’t  hold  no  grudge;  we’re  all 
equal.  Here,  gimme  a lift  (bends  over 
prostrate  form  of  Lutz,  his  companion). 
Is  he  still  living?  (looks  up  anxiously  at 
the  Man  of  God). 

Parson  (in  a choked  voice):  Yes,  yes! 
he’ll  live.  But  how  goes  this  fellow? 
(pointing  to  the  fourth  figure). 

Lowden:  He  looks  all  gone! 

Parson:  I’m  afraid  so,  poor  soul! 

Lowden  (looking  up  from  working 
over  his  friend):  Poor  soul!  nothin’! 
He’s  lucky!  And  besides  (craftily) 
that’s  one  less  on  this  ark! 

Parson  (mildly):  Well,  what  difference 
does  that  make? 

Lowden:  What  difference?  What 

difference?  That  much  less  to  feed. 

Parson  (puzzled):  Feed?  From  what? 

Lowden  (dramatically  pointing  to  a 
box  built  into  the  raft):  From  that,  see? 
Hard  tack,  and  a couple  of  gallons  of 
water. 

Parson:  Thank  God! 

Lowden:  Thank  God,  nothin’!  Thank 
me!  Come  over  here  and  help  me  with 
this  bird! 
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They  work  over  Lutz  and  bring  him  to 
life.  It  is  found  that  one  of  his  legs  is 
so  badly  fractured  that  after  it  has  been 
set,  he  must  remain  as  still  as  possible  or 
else  suffer  unendurable  agonies. 

So,  finally,  the  three  living  survivors 
of  a U.  S.  bound  ship  gather  together,  a 
Man  of  God  and  two  criminals,  about  the 
body  of  him  who  had  passed  mercifully 
to  the  hands  of  his  Maker.  All  look  at 
him  with  a fixed  stare,  visioning  what 
might  have  been. 

Lutz  (drawing  his  gaze  away)  Well, 
let’s  heave  him  overboard. 

Parson  (strenuously):  The  burial  ser- 
vice! Wait  until  we  give  his  body  its 
last  rites. 

Lowden  (uncomfortably):  Aw,  what’s 
the  use!  Just  push  him  a foot  or  two, 
and  he’s  done  for. 

Parson : No!  No!  A few  seconds, 

I beg  of  you! 

Lutz:  Oh,  all  right! 

Lowden:  But  make  it  snappy!  There’s 
lots  to  be  done  here  besides  saying  gib- 
berish over  a dead  man’s  body. 

The  Parson  says  the  burial  service  and 
then  gently  rolls  the  body  off  the  raft 
into  the  calm  sea. 

Parson  (sadly) : Paxvobiscum!  Thou 
hast  eternal  peace! 

Together  the  Parson  and  the  men  who 
knew  neither  God  nor  Law  set  out  to 
exist  on  a raft  that  sailed  to  the  motion  of 
wind  against  tattered  fragments  of 
clothing,  that  floated  aimlessly,  yet 
with  a purpose,  leaving  the  maritime 
lanes  that  meant  safety  and  life  itself. 
Provisions  were  getting  low. 

Lowden  (self  appointed  commander 
of  the  expedition):  Catch  anything, 
Lutz? 

Lutz  (sitting  of  edge  of  raft,  fishing 
with  an  improvised  hook  and  line): 
Nope!  not  yet! 

Lowden  (turning  to  the  other  side  of 
the  raft;  speaks  with  a steely  ring  to  his 
voice):  You,  Parson? 


Parson  (timidly)  No,  I’m  sorry,  but 
the  fish  don’t  seem  to  care  for  me  (laughs 
deprecatingly). 

Lowden  (aside  to  Lutz)  Oh,  they 
don’t,  eh!  Well,  they  may  soon  enough! 

Lutz  (puzzled  for  a moment)  Oh! 

Lowden  (speaking  to  both)  The  wat- 
er’s all  gone!  (strained  silence).  Not  a 
single  drop  left.  There’s  hardtack 
enough  for  the  three  of  us  for  ten  days  at 
quarter  rations.  But  we  can’t  last 
without  water.  So,  unless  we  strike 
land,  or  a ship  sights  us.  . .(shrugs 
shoulders.) 

Parson:  No!  No!  Have  faith!  God 
is  good!  He  will  preserve  us.  He  who 
brought  the  Israelites  out  of  bondage 
shall  surely  deliver  us  from  our  peril. 

Lowden  (aside  to  Lutz,  speaks  slowly 
and  softly):  Three  is  more  than  two; 
two  is  less  than  three!  (bends  down; 
whispers)  there’s  a half  gallon  of  water 
left. 

Lutz  (grasps  his  throat)  Water,  water- 

Lowden:  Sh!  you  fool.  Come  over 
here.  (Over  his  shoulder  to  Parson). 
You  go  on  fishing. 

Parson  (nods  in  assent.  His  line 
falls  from  his  hands  as  he  raises  his  eyes 
to  heaven  and  contemplates  the  blue 
skies.  Speaks  in  a gentle,  passionless 
voice):  I suppose.  . . . it’s  the  end. 
No  water.  My  mother  used  to  tell  me 
the  story  of  mariners  off  the  coast  of 
Brazil  who  were  short  of  water.  They 
signalled  a passing  ship,  but  to  their 
surprise  were  told  to  ‘dip  your  buckets 
where  you  are.’  They  did  as  they  were 
told  and  they  found  fresh  water.  The 
mighty  Amazon,  my  mother  explained, 
rushed  that  far  out  to  sea  and  its  fresh 
water  saved  those  thirsty  sailors.  But 
we — but  I — for  I know  the  plans  they 
make  against  me.  My  trust  is  in  the 
Lord. 

And  yet,  if  they  do  away  with  me, 
they  but  rescue  me  from  hours  of 
hunger  that  seem  centuries  of  pain. 
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With  the  less  to  feed  they  shall  endure 
the  longer  agony.  O Lord,  hear  my 
prayer.  Do  thou  snuff  out  my  candle  of 
life  whenever  it  pleases  thee.  In  thine 
hands  rests  my  destiny. 

The  Man  of  God  sighs,  resumes  his 
fishing,  looking  straight  out  before  him 
where  sea  and  sky  meet  to  form  the  dim 
and  hopeless  horizon. 

Lowden  (eyes  half-closed,  swaying 
from  side  to  side  from  the  weakness  of 
hunger  and  the  madness  of  inflamed 
rage,  advances,  halts,  clenches  his  fists, 
moves  a step  farther,  gasps):  No!  No,  I 
tell  you. 

Lutz  (watching  him  from  over  his 
shoulder;  sneers  openly,  whispers):  Yel- 
low? Go  on  and  do  it! 

With  eyes  seeking  some  far  distant 
heaven  wherein  lie  peace  and  content- 
ment where  hunger  is  satiated  and  thirst 
quenched  with  nectar,  the  drink  of  the 
immortals,  the  Man  of  God  is  an  easy 
victim  for  Lowden’s  false  courage. 
Scarcely  a sound  is  heard  as  the  Parson, 
as  if  by  his  own  volition,  slips  off  the 
raft  into  the  calm  waters,  deep  and  still. 
Staring,  Lowden  and  Lutz  watch  the 
telltale  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface.  Fas- 
cinated, they  behold  a hand  and  sightless 
eyes  denounce  them  as  they  see  these 
living  members  of  a body  soon  to  give 
up  human  warmth  and  spirit.  Three 
times  the  body  rose,  each  time  smoothly. 
And  as  if  their  eyes  were  magnetized  by 
the  sight,  the  bodies  of  Lowden  and 
Lutz  bent  in  unison  to  the  descent  of  a 
body  into  the  sea,  and  the  ascent  of  a 
soul  into  heaven. 

Lutz  (unburdening  himself  of  a great 
load):  Well,  he’s  gone. 

Lowden  (unable  to  make  a sound  save 
a gurgling  splash  in  his  throat).  Ugh! 

Lutz : Hey!  Come  out  of  it! 

Lowden:  Did  you  see  his  eyes. 

Lutz : Sure;  but  they  can’t  see  us. 

Lowden  (morosely)  I’m  not  so  sure 
about  that. 


Lutz  (as  if  struck  by  a new  idea):  Say! 
Do  you  know,  we  should  have  saved  him ! 
He  might  have  come  in  handy  (rubs  his 
stomach  suggestively.) 

Lowden:  G’wan!  we’re  not  cannibals. 

I,utz  (to  himself):  No,  we’re  not 
cannibals,- — yet. 

Lowden  (shaking  himself  as  if  to  awak- 
en from  a profound  sleep):  Lutz,  we’ve 
got  to  do  something. 

Lutz  (resumes  fishing):  Yuh? 

Lowden:  We  can  last  out,  according 
to  my  reckoning,  about  ten  days.  And 
if  we  don’t  reach  shore  by  then,  we  might 
as  well  follow  the  Parson  (points  to 
briny  deep.) 

Lutz:  How  about  the  steamship  lines? 

Lowden:  There’s  a chance — a bare 
chance,  but  I wouldn’t  take  1000  to  3 
odds  on  it. 

Lutz  (aside):  1000  to  3.  Three  is 
more  than  two — and  (a  sinister  look 
darkens  his  countenance)  two  is  more 
than  one. 

Lowden  (uneasily):  What  are  you 
dreamin’  about? 

Lutz:  Nothin’ — only  I was  wonder- 
ing— 

Lowden:  Yes? 

Lutz:  I was  wondering  whether  the 
parrots  in  the  park  eat  peanuts. 

Lowden  (darting  a keen  look  at  the 
bent  figure  of  Lutz):  Are  you  crazy, 
man? 

Lutz  (with  a high-pitched  laugh) 
Crazy?  crazy?  crazy?  (breaks  off  into 
empty  chuckles). 

Lowden:  He — is — bugs!  Oh!  (a  shud- 
der vibrates  through  him). 

Lutz  rises  to  his  feet  and  bends  over, 
the  better  to  conceal  the  movement  he 
is  making  toward  the  knife  in  his  belt. 
Suddenly,  with  an  agonized  cry,  he 
topples  over,  his  fractured  leg  giving 
way  beneath  him.  A sickly  crunch  as 
he  falls — and  his  legs  fold  over  into  a 
grotesquely  unnatural  shape.  He 
groans. 
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Lowden  (drags  him  to  a sitting  posi- 
tion; discovers  knife  in  Lutz’s  hand;  his 
suspicion  of  Lutz’s  madness  and  its 
probable  consequences  is  fulfilled):  Oh 
ho!  So  that’s  the  trick  (mimics  Lutz’s 
high-pitched  laugh). 

Lowden,  after  a fashion,  sets  Lutz’s 
leg.  He  shakes  his  head  stupidly  and 
pours  a handful  of  water  on  Lutz’s  face. 

When  Lutz  regains  consciousness, 
Lowden  has  his  knife  and  a sort  of  help- 
less, futile  fury  against  the  sneering, 
half-sane  wretch  that  is  his  only  com- 
panion. 

Seven  eternal  days  groan  past — seven 
days  of  hungry  vigil.  Seven  sleepless 
nights,  and  through  it  all  Lowden  watches 
Lutz  acrcss  the  raft  that  is  theiruniverse. 
The  tattered  sail  now  hangs  listless,  the 
sea  is  perfectly  still.  The  copper  moon 
rises  in  a dusky  sky. 

Hunger  destructive  of  what  little 
sanity  he  has  left  enfolds  Lutz.  Every 
moment  of  his  tortured  existence  he 
watches  Lowden  with  covetous  glances. 
Mentally  deranged,  he  visualizes  him- 
self feasting  carnivorously  on  the  vitals 
o'  a fellow-being.  And  during  the  seven 
aeons  that  he  crouched  opposite  Lowden, 
the  desire  has  grown  until  it  becomes 
more  than  a mania,  more  than  an  ob- 
session. It  is  Lutz  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lowden,  one  time 
leader  of  the  ship-wrecked  three,  has 
gradually  sunk  lower  and  lower  till  he 

It  is  not  generally  understood  that 
the  oft-told  incident  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Boston  schoolboys’  coasting  fa- 
cilities by  the  British  during  the  Revo- 
lution, usually  located  on  the  Common, 
actually  took  place  in  front  of  the 
Parker  House  in  School  Street,  according 
to  the  written  authority  of  one  of  the 
boys  concerned. 

Gen.  Haldimand,  a subordinate  of 
Gen.  Gage,  lived  back  of  King’s  Chapel 
on  School  Street.  Owing  to  the  noise 
made  by  the  boys  of  the  Latin  School, 
opposite,  while  coasting  from  Somerset 


hangs  over  its  bottomless  pit  of  insane 
fear.  His  eyeballs  burn  with  sight  des- 
troying intensity  as  he  watches  Lutz’s 
every  move. 

The  hard  tack  is  gone,  and  so  little 
water  is  left  that  neither  dares  drink  it. 
They  have  reached  the  end  of  their  rope 
— the  noose  hangs  ready. 

Lutz  commences  to  drag  himself  over 
the  No-Man’s  Land  that  lies  between  him 
and  Lowden.  Lowden  watches  fever- 
ishly— he  half  rises.  Slowly,  with  a 
bloody  lust  obscuring  his  vision,  Lutz 
advances.  The  intervening  distance  is 
gone.  They  are  within  striking  distance 
of  one  another.  As  Lutz,  with  downbent 
head  drags  himself  over,  he  looks  up  at 
Lowden  and  utters  from  his  breast  a 
gutteral  sound.  He  articulates  slowly: 
“Two  is  less  than  three;  one  is  less  than 
two.”  Lowden  plunges  the  knife  deep 
into  Lutz’s  prone  back.  Lutz  shudder- 
ing, rises  to  his  feet  and  topples  into  the 
sea,  dragging  with  him  the  hunger-rid- 
den body  of  Lowden,  out  of  whom  the 
soul  has  fled  with  the  stroke  of  the  knife. 

An  empty  raft  floats  on  the  sea.  The 
waves  quietly  lap  against  the  buoyant 
craft.  Flotsam  begins  to  appear,  and 
the  signs  that  foretell  land  in  the  vicinity. 
Two  sea-gulls  are  seen  hovering  above 
the  raft.  They  settle  on  it  for  a moment 
then  fly  away.  The  waves,  gently  con- 
tent, laugh  a limpid  song. 

Street,  down  Beacon  Street,  and  School 
Street,  Haldimand’s  servants  strewed 
ashes  on  the  hill. 

A group  of  boys  protested  to  Gen. 
Haldimand  in  the  name  of  personal 
liberty,  calling  from  him,  it  is  said,  the 
comment  that  even  the  children  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  liberty  with  their 
infantile  nourishment. 

— Boston  Globe. 

This  little  legend  has  inspired  the 
staff  artist  to  execute  his  chef  d' oeuvre 
displayed  brilliantly  on  the  cover  of 
this  month’s  Register. 
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3Tf)e  #olben  Socket 

By  Norman  Ziegler 

It  was  New  Year’s  eve  in  the  year  1750.  The  town  of  M , a suburb  of 

London,  was  astir  with  people  waiting  for  midnight:  the  end  of  the  old  year  and  the 
beginning  of  the  new.  A spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  joy  reigned  in  the  little  town. 
Old  friendships  were  renewed,  enmities  were  forgotten.  Here  and  there  groups 
formed,  sang  songs,  told  jokes,  laughed  and  shouted  with  joy.  What  did  the  com- 
ing of  a new  year  mean  to  those  people?  To  some,  and  these  for  the  most  part  had 
remained  at  home,  it  meant  another  year  of  sorrow,  grief,  hardship,  poverty;  to 
others  it  meant  another  year  of  pleasure,  gayety,  lawlessness,  sin:  but  to  the  majority 
it  meant  a new  start,  a new  beginning,  a laying  aside  of  the  old,  spotted  cloak;  a 
putting  on  of  the  new,  spotless  one.  Does  it  not  mean  just  the  same  thing  to  us 
who  are  living  almost  two  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  this  story?  However,  the 

people  of  M thought  not  of  the  significance  of  a new  year.  The  idea  in  their 

minds  was  that  the  New  Year  was  coming;  that  was  all.  Suddenly  when  the 
noise  and  hilarity  was  highest,  the  first  stroke  of  midnight  from  the  town  clock  rang 
loud  in  the  clear  cold  air.  A death-like  stillness  came  upon  the  people.  Scarcely  a 
murmur  was  heard.  Thus  they  remained  until  the  sixth  stroke  when  a few  became 
impatient  and  began  to  shout.  However,  when  they  saw  that  they  were  not  joined 
by  the  others,  they  became  silent  once  more.  Hardly  had  the  last  stroke  sounded 
when  from  every  throat  in  the  crowd  burst  forth  the  shout  of  “Happy  New  Year!” 
Then,  very  quickly,  the  noise  ceased.  The  cold  night  and  the  late  hour  forced  the 
inhabitants  of  M to  seek  their  homes. 

When  all  was  quiet  and  the  streets  were  empty,  a very  poorly  dressed  youth  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  bearing  a large  axe  slung  over  his  shoulder,  came  from  a 
little  alley  at  one  end  of  the  town  and  began  to  walk  down  the  main  street.  He  had 
worked  hard  all  day,  chopping  wood  for  some  of  the  townsfolk  who  had  been  good 
enough  to  hire  him.  His  pay  was  the  few  pence  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and 
with  which  he  intended  to  buy  a little  soup  and  a loaf  of  bread.  He  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  all  day,  yet  he  thought  not  of  himself  but  of  his  little  sister  who  was  sick  in 
bed  at  home.  She  had  also  been  obliged  to  go  hungry  that  day.  He  could  imagine 
her  joy  when  he  gave  her  the  soup  and  bread,  and  he  thought  that  seeing  her  happy 
would  be  enough  to  satisfy  his  own  hunger.  Meditating  thus,  he  almost  passed  the 
bakery.  The  light  suddenly  cast  upon  him  by  a gas  lamp  woke  him  from  his  reverie. 
When  he  stopped  short  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  store,  a man  who  must  have 
been  very  close  behind,  bumped  into  him. 

As  he  entered  the  bake-shop  he  was  greeted  by  the  soft,  sweet  voice  of  a girl 
about  his  own  age,  who  called, 

“Hello,  there,  Tom!” 

“Hello,  Miss  Lorring,  how — !”  began  Tom.  He  was  quickly  interrupted,  how- 
ever, by  the  girl,  who  said,  “Tom,  when  shall  you  get  over  calling  me  Miss?  My 
name  is  Anne — for  you.”  When  Tom  remained  silent,  Anne  added,  “What  makes 
you  so  late  tonight?”  “I,  I’ve  been  at  home,”  replied  Tom  hesitatingly.  This  was 
not  true.  He  had  not  been  at  home.  When  he  was  about  to  enter  the  town,  he  had 
heard  the  shouting  of  the  people,  and,  afraid  to  mingle  with  the  crowd,  had  hidden 
in  a little  lane.  For  three  hours  he  had  stood  thus,  shivering  with  cold,  waiting  for 
the  crowd  to  disperse.  After  that  he  had  come  to  the  bakery.  Then  he  told  the  girl 
what  he  wanted,  and  she  disappeared  into  an  adjoining  room. 

As  Tom  sat  there  waiting,  he  gazed  casually  around  the  room.  When  he  saw 
all  the  food  he  became  very  hungry.  The  more  he  looked,  the  hungrier  he  became. 
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Suddenly  his  eyes  fell  upon  a small  heap  of  money  lying  upon  the  counter  not  far 
from  where  he  sat.  The  baker  had  been  counting  the  money  in  his  box  and  had  very 
carelessly  left  it  lying  there.  When  he  first  caught  sight  of  the  money,  Tom  had  been 
about  to  call  to  Mr.  Lorring  and  tell  him  to  be  careful  of  it.  However,  as  he  gazed 
at  it  he  became  more  and  more  aware  of  his  hunger.  He  thought,  here  was  a way 
to  buy  food  for  himself.  After  all,  a few  pence  would  never  be  missed  from  that 
great  heap.  To  Tom,  the  sum  of  money  seemed  enormous.  Quickly  he  gazed 
around  the  store,  making  sure  that  he  was  alone.  Then  he  grasped  a handful  of 
money.  Alas!  he  had  taken  too  much!  A few  pence  might  not  have  been  missed, 
but  Tom  had  taken  half  the  pile.  It  was  now  too  late  to  put  any  back,  for  just  at 
that  moment  Miss  Lorring,  followed  by  her  father,  returned  with  Tom’s  order. 

“Here  you  are,  Tom,”  said  Anne  with  a smile.  Tom  thrust  the  money  quickly 
into  his  pocket.  As  her  frank  eyes  met  his,  he  lowered  his  head  and  gazed  at  the 
floor.  His  face  flushed  a deep  red.  When  he  had  gained  courage  enough  to  raise 
his  head  again,  he  looked  at  the  bundle  which  the  girl  had  prepared  for  him.  It  was 
much  larger  than  he  expected  it  would  be.  Yet  he  might  have  known  she  would 
give  him  what  she  could.  Once  more  shame  burned  in  his  cheeks.  He  would  have 
done  anything  to  be  able  to  return  the  money  without  her  knowing  it.  His  pride, 
and  something  which  the  girl  had  said  to  him  as  they  were  witnessing  the  arrest  of  a 
thief  kept  him  from  giving  it  back  in  her  presence.  Those  few  words,  “I  despise  a 
thief,”  refused  to  leave  his  mind. 

Without  a word  Tom  took  the  bundle  and  started  toward  the  door. 

“You’re  in  an  awful  hurry,”  said  Anne,  shyly,  as  she  followed  Tom.  He  stopped 
when  he  heard  those  words,  turned  around,  and,  as  he  once  more  encountered  her 
gaze,  he  decided  to  return  what  he  had  stolen.  He  was  just  about  to  speak  when  he 
heard  the  noise  of  money  falling  to  the  floor.  Then  he  remembered  that  his  pockets 
had  holes.  Trembling  with  fear  and  shame,  he  plunged  toward  the  door.  As  he 
did  so,  he  collided  with  a man,  who  grasped  him  by  the  collar  and  held  him  fast.  It 
was  the  same  man  with  whom  he  had  collided  just  before  entering  the  bakery. 

Suddenly  the  cold  voice  of  his  captor  burst  upon  his  ears.  “I  got  yu’,  yu’  scoun- 
drel,” he  was  saying.  “I  thought  yu’  were  up  to  somethin’  when  I saw  yu’  duck  in 
the  alley,  so  I follered  yu’  to  this  store.” 

Mr.  Lorring  then  spoke  to  Tom.  His  face  was  livid  with  rage.  “I’d  never  ha’ 
thought  if  of  yu’,  yu’  good  for  nothin’.  After  all  I done  for  yu’,  yu’d  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yu’self.  Yu’  know  I was  bad  off  myself.  I wus  headed  for  the  debtor’s 
prison  and  helpin’  out  at  the  same  time.  You’re  a good  for  nothin’.  That’s  what 
the  neighbors  have  been  tryin’  to  tell  me  for  years.  I wish  I’d  ha’  believed  them. 
What  a way  to  begin  the  new  year!” 

“Bu  — began  Tom.  He  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Lorring  who  became  angr'er 
all  the  time. 

“Don’t  speak  to  me,  yu’  scamp,  yu’,  yu’  thiefl”  shouted  the  baker. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Lorring  turned  his  back  and  Tom  was  obliged  to  go  with  his 
captor,  who  proved  to  be  an  officer  of  the  police.  When  they  reached  the  door,  Anne 
stood  before  them.  She  looked  at  Tom  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  said,  “Oh,  Tom, 
you — a thief?”  She  too  turned  and  ran  away,  weeping. 

Those  last  words  hurt  Tom  most  of  all.  She  had  branded  him  a thief.  In  all 
his  years  of  poverty,  Tom  had  never  felt  so  miserable  as  he  did  at  that  moment. 
As  he  was  hurried  along  to  the  jail,  he  muttered  to  him  elf,  “What  will  become  of  my 
poor  little  sister?  She  is  all  alone  now;  so  am  I.  All  alone — Mr.  Lorr'ng  gone, 
Miss  Lor — , I mean — Anne,  gone  too.”  Even  in  his  misery,  a smile  passed  over  his 
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face  as  he  remembered  the  incident  in  the  bake-shop.  Then  he  added,  “No,  I 
guess  it’s  neither,  now.” 

Suddenly  he  found  himself  mounting  some  stairs.  They  were  the  stairs  of  the 
town  jail. 

Because  M~ was  a small  town,  and  the  court  was  never  very  busy,  it  was 

not  long  before  Tom’s  case  came  up.  On  the  day  of  his  trial,  the  court-room  was 
filled  with  curious  people.  Tom  sat  at  a small  table  behind  a railing  which  separated 
the  members  of  the  court  from  the  spectators.  Once  Tom  raised  his  eyes  from  the 
floor.  Almost  the  first  person  whom  he  saw  was  Anne  Lorring  who  sat  in  the  first 
row  behind  the  railing.  Her  face  was  sad.  She  looked  as  if  she  had  been  crying. 
As  he  gazed  at  her,  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  smiled.  Afraid  to  return  her  smile, 
Tom  once  more  lowered  his  head.  However,  try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  help 
seeing  her  before  him.  He  had  experienced  a strange  thrill  as  he  looked  at  her. 
He  did  not  know  why;  but  he  had  noticed  one  thing  about  her,  something  that  he 
had  never  noticed  before.  It  was  that  Anne  was  pretty,  very  pretty,  almost  beauti- 
ful. He  was  forced  to  look  at  her  again.  It  was  true.  He  thought  it  was  strange 
that  he  had  never  noticed  that  before.  Suddenly  his  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
the  words  of  the  Judge  calling  the  court  to  order  and  announcing  the  beginning  of  the 
trial. 

When  Tom  was  called  upon,  he  told  his  story — the  sad  tale  of  a poverty-stricken 
man.  When  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Lorring  took  the  stand.  Tom  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  that  the  baker  was  as  angry  as  ever.  After  he  had  said  a few  words, 
Tom  made  up  his  mind  to  expect  the  worst,  to  expect  no  mercy  from  him.  However, 
he  could  not  understand  how  a man,  who  at  one  time  had  been  almost  a father  to 
him,  could  turn  about  so  completely  and  denounce  him  as  a thief,  especially  after 
he  had  heard  Tom’s  story.  In  fact  the  baker  painted  the  situation  much  blacker 
than  it  really  was. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Lorring  had  taken  his  seat,  the  sentence  of  the  court  was  read. 
Tom  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise  and  fear.  Two  years  of  slavery  in  the  Colonies 
across  the  ocean — that  was  the  sentence.  Must  he  leave  England,  leave  the  place 
of  his  birth,  leave  his  little  sister,  leave  Anne,  leave  the  little  that  was  dear  to  him, 
and  cross  the  ocean  to  that  land  of  wild  men  and  wild  animals?  He  thought  it 
must  all  be  a dreadful  dream.  However,  the  judge  interrupted  this  dream.  He  went 
on  to  announce  the  death  of  Tom’s  little  sister.  She  had  died  while  Tom  was  in 
prison.  Tom  had  heard  nothing  of  this.  He  started  up,  full  of  anger.  However, 
an  officer  grasped  his  coat-sleeve,  and  he  began  to  follow  this  man  from  the  room. 
As  he  went  toward  the  door,  a smile  of  hatred  and  disdain  passed  over  his  face. 
However,  on  his  way  from  the  court-room  he  had  to  pass  near  the  railing.  Suddenly 
he  felt  some  thing  thrust  quickly  into  his  hand,  and  seeing  Anne  at  his  side,  and  real- 
izing that  the  deed  was  to  have  been  done  secretly,  he  took  that  object  without  a 
word  and  passed  on.  As  he  went  through  the  door,  he  held  his  head  high,  and  instead 
of  his  wicked  smile,  he  wore  a smile  of  joy,  and  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

************** 

One  evening,  a few  weeks  after  the  trial,  a little  sailing  vessel  was  plowing  her 
way  through  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  six  days  since  she  had  left 
England,  bound  for  the  colonies.  In  the  stern  of  the  boat  stood  a man,  tall,  athletic, 
poorly  dressed,  his  face  covered  with  short  stubby  beard.  This  man  was  Tom 
Steele.  Although  he  was  a captive,  he  had  worked  so  hard  and  so  well,  that  both 
captain  and  crew  admired  him,  He  was  given  the  permission  to  wander  about  the 
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ship  at  will.  There  was  also  another  reason  why  Tom  was  allowed  to  go  about  so 
freely.  Scarcely  had  the  boat  left  England,  when  the  other  convicts  began  to  jeer 
at  and  insult  Tom  because  he  wore  around  his  neck  a golden  locket.  For  a 
few  days  he  had  endured  their  insolence.  Then  one  day  he  began  to  fight  the  whole 
group  of  convicts.  He  was,  however,  no  match  for  so  many  men.  The  crew  had  to 
come  to  his  rescue.  As  he  gazed  across  the  water,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  his 
hand  strayed  toward  that  locket.  It  was  this  that  Anne  had  given  him  in  the  court- 
room. 

On  his  way  to  his  bunk,  Tom  met  one  of  the  convicts  busy  working  on  the  deck 
of  the  boat.  He  was  the  bully  of  the  gang.  He  had  been  very  much  disappointed 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  crew  in  the  fight  with  Tom.  As  the  latter  now  passed, 
the  bully  shouted,  “’Lo,  Lady,  still  hangin’  onto  that  locket,  eh?”  Suddenly,  he 
confronted  Tom  and  hissed,  “I’mgoin’  totake  it  from  yu’  and  throw  it  into  the  ocean.” 
With  these  words  he  leaped  at  Tom.  Quick  as  a cat,  the  young  man  stepped  aside, 
then  turned,  picked  the  convict  up  bodily  and  hurled  him  into  the  water.  At  the 
same  time,  he  shouted,  “Man  overboard!”  The  man  was  a good  swimmer.  With 
the  help  of  the  crew,  he  managed  to  reach  the  ship  safely.  Although  Tom  was  put 

back  with  the  convicts  as  a punishment,  he  was  never  again  bothered  by  any  of  them. 
************** 

One  afternoon  in  the  year  1757  there  was  a great  commotion  among  the  people 
of  one  of  the  towns  of  Virginia.  Everybody  had  wandered  down  to  the  wharf  to 
witness  the  arrival  of  a ship  from  England.  Among  the  people  was  a wealthy  young 
farmer.  This  man  had  served  a term  of  two  years  for  some  petty  crime.  He  had 
done  so  well  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  his  master  had  presented  him  with  a 
small  piece  of  land  to  give  him  a start  as  a tobacco  planter.  He  had  been  quite 
successful.  As  he  passed  through  the  crowd,  he  was  greeted  by  almost  everybody. 
He  was  very  popular  and  well-liked  in  that  little  town.  Being  superstitious,  the 
inhabitants  might  not  have  thought  so  much  of  him  if  they  had  known  that  the  young 
planter  always  wore  a golden  locket  around  his  neck.  However,  a high  collar  hid 
this  from  sight.  The  young  planter  was  Tom  Steele. 

Tom  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  few  passengers  who  arrived.  He  had 
long  before  ceased  to  hope  for  the  arrival  of  any  of  his  friends.  However,  as  he 
glanced  at  them  casually,  his  gaze  was  attracted  by  the  pretty  face  of  a young  lady 
who  seemed  to  be  looking  for  someone.  “I  wish  her  luck,”  thought  Tom.  He  was 
about  to  turn  away  when  he  thought  he  recognized  something  familiar  about  that 
face.  He  looked  again.  Could  it  be  she?  Suddenly  he  noticed  that  she  was  look- 
ing at  him.  Yes,  it  was  Anne;  he  was  sure!  Slowly  he  walked  toward  her;  and  she 
in  turn  came  toward  him,  shyly,  step  by  step,  fearing  that  she  might  be  mistaken. 
When  they  were  close  to  each  other,  Anna,  disregardful  of  the  people  around  her, 
uttered  a little  cry  of  joy,  and  threw  herself  into  Tom’s  arms. 

As  the  two  young  people  walked  toward  Tom’s  plantation,  Anne  said,  “I  wonder 
what  led  me  to  Virginia,  Tom,  when  I could  have  gone  to  so  many  other  places  in 
these  Colonies.”  “I  think  it  was  your  locket,”  answered  Tom. 

Finis 
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Charlotte  &uft3e 

A Russian  Tragedy 
By  G.  R.  Dunham 


Charlotte  Russe — a creamy  Russian 
noblewoman.  > 

Nichols  Andymesky — her  lover. 

Also  a great  many  others,  including 
Snowstorm,  (above  scenery),  horses’ 
hoofs  (behind  wings),  soldiers,  et  al.  or 
what  have  you? 

Act  1 — Scene  1: 

The  curtain  goes  up  and  reveals 
beautiful  shrubbery,  trees,  hills  in  the 
distance,  spires  of  Trotzkyline,  and  three 
stage  hands  scurrying  into  the  wings. 
Last  stage  hand  stumbles  into  back 
drop.  Entire  scenery  leaps  upon  stage- 
hand. Enter:  two  doctors  with  stret- 
cher. Exit:  stage  hand. 

Slow  Curtain.  Sad  music. 

Scene  II. 

(After  the  twenty-minute  intermission, 
the  curtain  creaks  and  slowly  rises  on  a 
scene  of  desolation.  Snow  is  falling, 
the  street  is  white  with  it.  It  is  a poor 
part  of  the  city  and  want  is  everywhere 
in  evidence.  In  the  background  rises 
an  imitation  of  a church  that  wouldn’t 
fool  a cannibal.  Charlotte  Russe  sweeps 
onto  the  stage  but  her  broom  breaks  and 
she  is  forced  to  walk  the  rest  of  way  to 
center  of  stage.  It  is  not  important 
from  which  side  she  enters.) 

Chari:  Ah  me!  (In  English)  ah  me! 
(in  anything)  ah  me! 

Exit:  Enter:  Nichols. 

Nich : Vodka!  Where  go  she? 
(Charlotte  appears  suddenly).  Where 
went  you? 

Chari:  Who  wants  to  know,  huh? 
(hoarse  whisper  from  wings) : Hey! 

I wasn’t  going;  I was  coming. 

2nd  Policeman:  Hey!  you  can’t  park 
there.  It’s  near  a hydrant. 

Chari:  That’s  allright,  the  water  is 
turned  off. 

Policeman  (sullenly):  It’s  my  duty. 

Chari:  Have  mercy  on  us.  You 
know  what  Shakespeare  said — 

Policeman:  He  was  never  up  in  our 
court. 


Nich:  Have  a cigar. 

Policeman:  Well,  allright.  But  don’t 
stay  here  too  long. 

(This  extremely  humorous  incident 
brings  down  the  house.  People  are 
hurt  by  the  falling  timbers.  Orchestra 
starts  up  lively  music.  Piano  plays 
Chopin’s  Polonaise  in  A,  violins  render 
Humoreske  with  great  gusto,  and  the 
basses  oblige  with  “Yes  Sir,  That’s 
My  Baby.”  First  violin  is  out  of  tune 
anyway,  so  instruments  subside  one  by 
one.) 

2 other  fellows:  Har,  har,  that’s  a 
good  one.  (Policeman  shoots  them.) 
Orchestra  shoots  policeman.  Audience 
shoots  orchestra.) 

Enter:  New  orchestra. 

Enter:  Charlotte  and  Nicholas. 

Chari:  Sh-sh. 

Nich:  Ah-oh-yea-LATIN! 

Chari:  You’re  not  funny.  In  fact 
you’re  not  supposed  to  be.  This  is  a 
tragedy,  (sighs). 

Nich:  Alas!  It’s  all  off,  it’s  all  off. 

Chari:  Oh  what,  oh  what? 

Nich:  My  old  uncle’s  hair.  Haw 
Haw!  (ducks  vegetation  heaved  by  aud- 
ience. Tomato  of  doubtful  vintage 
spatters  over  Charlotte.) 

Chari  (sarcastically):  Ha,  ha! 

Nich:  I get  a kick  out  of  that. 

Chari:  Is  that  so?  See  if  you  get 
one  out  of  this.  (Socks  Nick,  on  right 
cheek  harder  than  is  necessary.  Nich. 
turns  other  cheek.) 

Nich:  Ouch!  (Hoarse  whisper  from 
wings:  “Hey!  That’s  not  in  the  script.”) 
Aw,  neither  is  that  wallop.  (Hoarse 
whisper:  “Aw  so’s  your — ” sound  of 
revolver  shot  back-stage.  Gurgle.  Groans. 
Hoarse  whisper  weakly:  “ — old  man. 
Keep  my  family  out  of  this.” 

Chari:  The  end  is  near.  (Dies.) 

Nich:  The  end  is  here.  (Dies.) 

(Orchestra  dies,  music  dies,  audience 
dies,  and  Diamond  dyes.) 


An  assembly  of  the  Upper  School  was 
held  December  4.  The  preliminary 
devotional  exercises  having  been  com- 
pleted, S.  Gerson  ’28  and  J.  Moskovitz 
’26,  gave  a musical  selection.  After  this 
the  Headmaster  remarked  briefly  on  the 
excellent  records  of  our  boys,  citing  as 
examples  (1.)  the  securing  of  the  coveted 
Dartmouth  plaque  owing  to  the  work  of 
S.  H.  Dennis  ’23  and  A1  Fusonie  ’24,  and 
others  of  his  class.  (2.)  the  Harvard 
scholarships  and  their  winners.  (3.)  the 
winning  of  the  recent  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
trophy  and  (4.)  the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten tradition  of  the  Latin  School’s 
excellence  as  a prep  school.  He  then 
read  lists  containing  announcements  of 
Harvard  Phi  Beta  Kappa  elections  and 
the  winners  of  the  1925  Harvard  Scholar- 
ships. He  exhorted  the  boys  of  the 

school  (especially  those  of  Classes  I and 
II)  to  do  their  best  to  carry  forward  the 
purple  banner  and  by  so  doing,  to  do  as 
well  as  we  have  done  since  the  days  of 
Cheever.  And  we  went  out  of  the  Hall 

resolving  to  do  so! 

* * * 

Due  to  force  of  circumstances,  the 

Register  will  not  publish  a Humor  Num- 
ber this  year.  In  place  of  one  publica- 
tion overflowing  with  humor,  we  shall 
attempt  to  spread  a number  of  comical 
features  throughout  all  issues  of  the 

Register , and  thus  not  to  leave  out 
humor  entirely.  Try  and  find  it! 


The  Register  Staff  extends  its  heartiest 
congratulations  to  James  A.  K.  Herbert 
of  Room  311,  our  versatile  Sports  Editor, 
who  has  been  appointed  to  West  Point 
by  Congressman  Douglass.  Perhaps  in 
the  not  very  distant  future  the  roar  of 
cannon  will  echo  across  Boston  Harbor  as 
a salute  to  General  Herbert,  who  will 
then  be  returning  to  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood  after  victorious  campaigns 
abroad. 

* * * 

On  December  23,  1925,  eighteen  young 
gentlemen  of  all  ages  and  types,  spoke 
eighteen  assorted  pieces  at  the  Third 
Public  Declamation  of  the  Public  Latin 
School  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The 
lower  classes  are  hereby  informed  that 
the  upper  classes  were  in  attendance, 
for  the  aforementioned  upper  classes 
are  by  this  time  probably  well  aware  of 
the  fact. 

* * * 

On  Wednesday,  December  9,  the  First 
Class  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a 
Physics  lesson  on  which  they  were  not 
marked,  while  the  rest  of  the  School  was 
treated  to  an  interesting  spectacle  staged 
by  the  New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company.  The  Company 
which  desires  more  co-operation  and 
less  trouble  between  the  subscribers  and 
that  very  essential  part  of  the  Telephone 
System  known  as  the  operators.  The 
Company  considers  that  the  main  diffi- 
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culty  confronting  the  co-operation  and 
the  main  reason  for  trouble  is  the  lack  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  telephone  sys- 
tem on  the  part  of  the  subscribers,  and 
it  has  been  endeavoring  to  destroy  that 
ignorance  in  the  coming  generation  at 
least,  through  the  schools.  We  believe 
that  it  has  accomplished  this  purpose  to  a 
large  extent  so  far  as  the  Latin  School 
is  concerned. 

“The  first  number  on  the  program,” 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gordon  of  the  Tele- 
phone Company,  was  a demonstration 
by  Miss  Drynan  of  the  new  “Dial  Sys- 
tem,” which  is  about  to  be  installed  in  a 
number  of  Greater  Boston  exchanges. 
The  demonstration,  strangely  enough, 
was  very  gladly  received  by  a number  of 
upper  classmen  who  care  little  about  the 
mechanism  of  a telephone. 

Then  followed  the  most  interesting, 
as  well  as  educational  part  of  the  after- 
noon’s performance.  The  curtains  were 
drawn  apart,  revealing  a very  realistic 
reproduction  of  a telephone  office,  or 
rather,  of  two  offices,  Regent  and  Hay- 
market.  The  operators  in  charge,  Miss 
Lynch  and  Miss  Keough,  appeared  and 
proceeded  to  explain  the  process  by 
which  two  friends  in  different  parts  of 
the  city  may  be  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  one  another.  They  also 
pointed  out  the  dire  results  of  impatience, 
negligence,  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  subscriber,  and  warned  us  against 
the  display  of  impatience. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have 
profited  by  this  performance  and  the 
Register  hopes  that  many  more  of  the 
same  nature  will  be  seen  on  the  school 

platform  in  the  future. 

* * * 

Peradventure  you  may  say  that  this  is 
rather  an  Alumni  note  than  a school 
note.  But  the  Class  of  1919  has  at 
least  three  representatives  on  the  Latin 
School  faculty.  They  are  Messrs.  T. 
Campbell  (Room  104),  F.  C.  Cleary 
(Room  117)  and  W.  J.  Reycroft  (Room 
116.) 


We  are  very  glad  to  announce  the 
addition  of  Ralph  A.  Ross  and  Cecil 
Rudnick  of  Class  II  to  the  Register 
Staff. 

* * * 

Ralph  B.  Rogers,  Business  Manager 
of  ye  Register,  is  back.  Undoubtedly, 
he  may  be  seen  in  the  Sanctum,  near 
Room  118,  every  day  in  the  week,  ex- 
cept Saturday  and  Sunday.  Bring  in 
your  ads.  Boost  the  business  end  as 
well  as  the  literary  end  and  we’ll  have 
bigger  and  better  Registers. 

* * * 

The  minds  of  the  School  Notes  Editors 
are  now  at  rest.  The  Register  contribu- 
tion box  is  now  installed!  Gentlemen 
of  the  Latin  School,  make  use  of  it! 
* * * 

We  were  very  much  pleased  to  see 
David  Clemens  Sachs  ’25  and  Lazard 
Henry  Seiff  ’25,  at  the  Third  Public 
Declamation,  December  23,  1925.  These 
two  were  members  of  the  group  which 
was  instrumental  in  securing  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Trophy  for  Latin  School. 
Like  all  great  men,  Mr.  Sachs  and  Mr. 
Seiff  are  modest. 

* * * 

The  students  of  the  Latin  School  are 
not  superstitious.  But  now  and  then 
there  is  a being,  which  somehow  dis- 
turbs their  equilibrium.  List  to  the 
story  of  the  latest,  “Tophet-like  appari- 
tion.” There  is  (or  there  was)  an  ebony 
hued  feline;  that  is  to  say,  a black  cat. 
Said  cat  belongs  (or  used  to  belong) 
to  our  honoured  boiler-room.  Upon 
certain  days,  said  cat  would  stroll  into 
our  honorable  lunch-room  and  would 
cross  the  paths  of  many  of  us.  Nothing 
“spooky”  about  that!  Granted,  but 
invariably  when  said  cat  did  so,  we  would 
get  “plums”  in  Periods  V and  VI.  And 
all  the  month  we  would  have  a run  of 
hard  luck:  we’d  flunk  in  four  subjects 
and  we’d  be  subjected  to  numerous 
other  scholastic  misfortunes.  We  are 
not  superstitious  but — 
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The  Class  of  1927  are  Juniors  now  and 
consequently  are  in  the  background. 
They  are  lighted  only  by  the  reflected 
beams  of  the  good  men  and  true  of  the 
Class  of  1926.  But  hark  ye,  mine 
Juniors,  methinks  I hear  a distant 
rumbling,  not  unlike  a slumbering  vol- 
cano. Soon  shall  ye  be  Seniors!  Mark 
ye,  when  that  time  comes,  lay  aside  the 
supercilious  air  of  the  time-honored 

Seniors.  A word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient! 
* * * 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  remind 
the  School,  particularly  the  boys  of 
Classes  II,  III,  and  IV,  that  the  1926-27 
Staff  of  the  Register  will  be  selected  some- 
time in  May.  As  several  of  the  edi- 
torial and  managerial  positions  will  be 
open  owing  to  the  graduation  of  their 
present  incumbents,  it  behooves  every 
one  who  entertains  the  ambition  of  be- 
coming an  editor  of  this  symposium  to 
contribute  now\  Send  in  your  essays, 
articles,  editorials,  cartoons,  etc.,  or 

better  still,  secure  an  ad  or  two. 

* * * 

DEBATING  CLUB 
The  result  of  the  trials  for  the  Boston 
Latin  School  Debating  Team  which  were 
held  on  December  17,  were  announced 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Club  on 
January  8,  as  follows:  First  team,  R.  B. 
Rogers  ’26  ( Captain ) A.  Isenberg  ’28,  and 
J.  J.  Wright  ’27;  second  team,  H.  Kernel- 
man  ’26,  M.  S.  Levenson  ’27,  and  A.  H. 
Gilmartin  ’27.  On  March  19  there  will 
be  a debate  with  Boston  College  High 

School  in  the  Latin  School  Hall. 

* * * 

THE  DRAMATIC  CLUB 
On  Monday,  December  21,  two  days 
before  the  close  of  school  for  the  Christ- 
mas vacation,  at  a meeting  of  aspirants 
for  parts  in  the  forthcoming  Dramatic 
Club  play,  Mr.  Russo  announced  that 
the  play  chosen  was  “Second  Child- 
hood,” a farce  in  three  acts,  by  Zellah 
Covington  and  Jules  Simonson.  He  also 
announced  that  trials  for  parts  would 
be  held  on  January  4,  the  day  of  our 
return  to  school. 


The  results  of  the  trials  were  made 
known  on  January  5,  as  follows: 

Kemelman  will  play  the  part  of 
Professor  Frederick  Relyea,  the  inven- 
tor of  a tonic  which  he  believes  will 
bring  him  world-wide  fame  and  recog- 
nition. Allan  R.  Rosenberg,  who  will 
be  remembered  for  his  splendid  portrayal 
of  Chester  Binney  in  “The  Whole  Towns 
Talking' , last  year’s  final  play,  this  year 
will  once  more  have  the  leading  part. 
He  will  play  Philip  Stanton,  the  able 
but  unsophisticated  assistant.  Sylvia 
Relyea,  the  Professor’s  daughter 
and  Stanton’s  betrothed,  will  trip 
lightly  along  the  stage  in  the  person 
of  Alphonse  Favreau,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  girls  who  ever  be- 
witched Mr.  Rosenberg  (and  that’s 
saying  something!).  Vic  Crona  will, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  abandon  the 
frivolous  airs  of  the  heroine  for  the  more 
sedate  manner  of  Mrs.  Wellsmiller,  the 
Professor’s  sister.  J.  A.  K.  Herbert, 
by  means  of  grease  paint  and  wig,  will 
become  an  elderly  military  officer  more 
quickly  than  even  West  Point  could 
accomplish  such  a result  and  will  blossom 
forth  as  General  Burbeck,  a gallant  ad- 
mirer of  Sylvia,  who  will  be  used  as  the 
object  of  one  of  the  Professor’s  experi- 
ments. Howard  Rubin  will  take  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Vivvert,  a typical  “village 
gossip.”  Arnold  Isenberg  will  put  on 
a frock  coat,  as  well  as  one  of  his  stock  of 
distinguished  airs,  and  appear  as  the 
grave  and  sedate  Judge  Sanderson,  who 
will  dispense  legal  knowledge  to  the 
unfortunate  Professor.  Gibbons  will 
have  a much-sought  for  chance  to  give 
commands  when  he  appears  on  the  scene 
as  the  peremptory  and  rather  over- 
bearing Sheriff  Johnson.  Roberts,  he  of 
the  blond  foliage,  will  hide  his  innocent 
countenance  under  the  guise  of  the  hard- 
working Deputy  Sheriff  Stoker. 

The  play  is  declared  by  all  hands  to 
be  one  of  the  best  which  have  ever  been 
presented  on  the  school  stage.  There 
are  screamingly  funny  situations  and 
there  is  not  a dull  moment  throughout. 
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Complaint 

By  Ro  Tide 

The  advent  of  winter,  like  a sheeted  ghost,  brings  both  delicious  thrills  of  ex- 
citement and  slight  forebodings  of  ill.  Of  course,  we  know,  and  you  know  of  what 
some  of  these  forebodings  of  ill  consist:  neglect  of  studies,  mainly, — and  with  many 
variations  on  the  theme.  And,  almost  needless  to  say,  the  delicious  ecstasies  as- 
sume the  form  of  skating,  skiing,  tobogganing,  moonlight  jaunts,  and  winter  sports. 
But  there  is  an  evil,  a great  evil,  which  is  menacing  Latin  School  in  particular;  this 
bogey  is  more  threatening  than  the  neglect  of  studies;  more  terrifying  than  the  many 
variations  played  on  this  well-worn  theme. 

It  is  this:  High  shoes  worn  with  golf  stockings.  Yes!  Emphatically  we 
pound  the  desk  and  repeat  that  the  evil  confronting  Latin  School  is  high  shoes, 
black  or  brown,  worn  with  golf  stockings  of  any  color. 

We  can  stand  many  things.  The  uncreased  pants  of  certain  members  of  the 
senior  class  bother  us  not  at  all.  The  sartorial  splendor  of  the  former  president  of 
the  stamp  club  gets  no  rise  from  us.  Even  the  buttonless  coat  of  a weak-nosed 
football  player  or  the  plangent  neckties  we  see  about  school  (Christmas  presents,  we 
suppose) — these  do  not  disturb  us,  could  not  disturb  us  so  greatly  as  this  horrible 
custom  of  wearing  high  shoes  with  golf  stockings. 

Furthermore,  the  wretched  ones  that  indulge  their  misbegotten  fancy  even  have 
the  temerity  and  rashness  to  parade  it  before  the  rest  of  the  school  by  basely  choos- 
ing a representative  member  from  their  ranks  and  getting  him  to  ascend  the  proud 
steps  of  the  platform,  whence  he  delivers  a declamation  which  is  marred  only  by 
the  wearing  of  high  shoes  with  golf  stockings. 

This  terrible  custom  affects  us  in  the  same  way  that  a piece  of  chalk  screeching 
on  the  blackboard  causes  us  to  quiver  with  some  unnamed  horror;  or  the  scraping  of 
fingernails  on  a slate  surface,  or  the  mind-destroying  growl  that  comes  when  you 
drag  a chair  across  a granite  floor.  When  we  behold  anyone  wearing  high  shoes 
with  golf  stockings,  we  quiver  and  place  a palpitating  hand  before  our  offended 
eyes.  It  is  like  seeing  a bright  green  and  a glaring  orange  placed  side  by  side  on  a 
background  of  light  purple. 

We  think  of  blasting  epithets  with  which  to  brand  him  who  wears  high  shoes 
and  golf  stockings.  But  we  are  speechless.  We  rage  with  fury.  Really,  it  has 
come  to  such  a pass  that  we  actually  avoid  these  malcontents  as  if  they  were  smitten 
with  the  Plague. 

We  are  exhausted.  Silently,  almost  wordlessly,  we  lay  down  our  pen — and  we 
sink  to  our  knees  and  offer  up  a prayer  to  Latin  School: 

“Latin  School,  good  students  all,  friends  and  enemies  alike,  give  ear  unto  our 
prayer,  and  hearken  to  the  voice  of  a supplicant.  We  beg  thee  thy  mercy  and  favor, 
in  that  whensoever  thou  catchest  sight  of  him  that  weareth  high  shoes  at  the 
same  time,  and  contemporaneously,  with  golf  stockings,  do  thou  come  upon  him  and 
swat  him  behind  the  ear;  do  thou  drag  his  body  to  some  dark  place  and  there  remove 
from  him  his  shoes.  And  cast  ye  them  away  from  thee — far  away  into  the  land  of 
the  hostile  peoples.  And  when  thou  hast  done  this  report  thee  back  to  the  Sanctum 
and  receive  into  thy  hands  a silver  medal  studded  with  tawny  jasper.  Lo!  gladly 
would  and  gladly  will  we  dig  down  into  the  bank-roll  to  heap  fine  goods  upon  him 
whose  artistic  soul  shuddereth  with  ours.  Gladly  and  with  bountiful  joy  will  we 
exalt  him  who  obeyeth  us.  Friends  and  enemies  alike,  good  students  all,  Latin 
School,  give  ear  unto  our  prayer  and  hearken  to  our  supplication:  “Destroy,  Destroy 
ruthlessly  Destroy  him  who  weareth  high  shoes  with  golf  stockings!” 

“Amen!” 
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A goodly  number  of  the  prizes  offered  to  Latin  School  undergraduates  are 
competitive.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  obtained  by  individual  efforts.  One  obviously 
competes  with  his  peers  for  these  honors.  You  will  observe  that  we  use  the  word 
obviously.  We  must  insert  the  adverb  obviously.  True,  one  competes  for  the  Classi- 
cal Prize  perhaps  obviously,  but  he  does  so  less  obviously  than  he  does  for  the  Decla- 
mation or  Debating  Prize.  For  that  reason,  we  use  the  term. 

At  this  time,  we  feel  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  exhort  the  talented  members  of 
the  School  to  compete,  with  all  the  strength  of  their  numbers,  for  the  honors  obtain- 
able in  some  branch  of  oratory  (Declamation,  Debating,  and  so  on)  or  any  other 
competitive  field  of  literary,  forensic,  or  musical  endeavor. 

Competition  is  ever  keen.  On  the  gridiron,  on  the  cinder  path,  in  the  field 
of  scholarship,  in  club  activities,  the  alert,  energetic  boy  competes  with  his  compeers. 
It  is  always  a veritable  every-man-for-himself  fight — and  only  the  fittest  survive, 
so  long  and  severe  the  struggle  often  is. 

Now  then  let  us  apply  the  same  principles  to  the  Declamation  Prizes.  A number 
of  proficient  declaimers  compete  for  Public  Declamation  every  month  for  five  months 
and  succeed  in  getting  on  at  least  three  times.  On  Prize  Declamation  day,  several 
out  of  that  number  speak  their  prize  pieces.  Six  boys  get  prizes;  only  the  fittest 
survive.  After  the  prizes  are  awarded,  some  egotistical  “smart  Alec”  says,  “I 
could  have  got  first  prize  easily.  I’m  better  than  Brown.”  We  who  are  less  egotis- 
tical shrug  our  shoulders  and  wink  at  each  other  to  testify  our  doubt  as  to  his  pre- 
tended oratorical  superiority.  Ic  seems  excruciatingly  funny  to  us  that  while  he 
can  beat  Brown,  he  lets  Brown  literally  walk  away  with  the  first  prize  in  Declamation. 

We  present  the  above  illustration  as  a horrible  example.  Prove  that  you  can 
beat  Brown!  Come  out  100%  strong  for  the  competitive  honors!  Show  your  Latin 
School  spirit!  — W.  E.  H 
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Slumttt  j$otes 


On  a dreary  afternoon  in  late  Decem- 
ber the  Alumni  Editor,  who  is  of  an  in- 
quiring disposition,  began  to  delve  into 
some  dusty  Latin  School  archives. 
Among  other  interesting  facts  he  dis- 
covered that  in  1826  there  was  a gradu- 
ating class  composed  of  nine  members, 
predecessors  by  one  hundred  years  of 
the  Class  of  1926.  Of  the  nine  members 
of  that  Class  we  find  that  one,  Charles 
Sumner,  later  attained  national  fame. 
The  Class  of  1851,  which  graduated 
seventy-five  years  ago,  had  twenty-seven 
members,  among  whom  we  find  Phillips 
Brooks,  Rufus  Choate,  and  Robert 
Treat  Paine.  On  this  ratio,  the  Class 
of  1926  would  produce  twenty  citizens 
of  the  type  of  Sumner,  Brooks,  Choate, 
and  Paine.  A record  to  be  striven  for! 

’51 — At  memorial  services  held  a few 
weeks  ago  in  commemoration  of  the 
ninetieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Phillips  Brooks,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  A. 
Gordon  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
life  and  character  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  American  clergymen.  Dr.  Brooks 
was  noted  as  a great  orator,  an  active 
reformer,  and  a man  of  the  highest  ability 
and  integrity. 

’59 — To  perpetuate  the  name  of  Rev. 
Frederick  B.  Allen,  for  many  years 
Episcopal  City  Missionary  of  Boston, 
a fund,  to  be  known  as  the  “F.  B.  Allen 
Memorial  Fund,”  is  being  raised,  the 
income  of  which  will  be  used  for  the 
“Mother’s  Rest,”  at  Revere  Beach,  a 
philanthropy  which  Mr.  Allen  originated. 
Mr.  Allen  died  last  February. 

’86 — Philip  S.  Parker,  LL.  B.,  has  been 
appointed  justice  of  the  Brookline  Muni- 
cipal Court.  He  has  served  for  seven- 
teen years  on  Brookline’s  Board  of  Se- 
lectmen and  for  thirteen  years  was  its 
chairman.  He  is  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Goodwin,  Parker,  Raymond  & Com- 
stock, lawyers,  Boston. 

’88 — Howard  Whitcomb,  has  been 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  Massachu  - 


setts Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

’96 — Horace  H.  Morse,  A.  M.,  head  of 
the  History  Department  at  Mount  Ver- 
non School,  Massachusetts,  recently  gave 
a series  of  four  lectures  on  “Great  Ameri- 
can Diplomats.”  His  subjects  were 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  John  Hay. 

Charles  Oakman,  A.  B.,  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  last  June  for  work  in  roent- 
genology. 

’02 — Henry  G.  Bellows,  Ph.  D.,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Miller 
Publishing  Company  with  which  he  has 
been  associated  for  thirteen  years,  to 
become  director  of  the  Gold  Medal 
Radio  Station,  WCCO,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul. 

’05 — Senator  Charles  P.  Howard,  A. 
B.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.  has  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  state  senator  from  the  Seventh 
Middlesex  District  to  President  Wells, 
because  of  his  appointment  as  State 
Budget  Commissioner  and  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Administration 
and  Finance. 

’17 — We  deeply  regret  to  be  called 
upon  to  announce  the  death  of  Maurice 
S.  Coburne,  an  instructor  in  English  and 
Latin  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Coburne  was  a victim  of  thin  ice  of 
Lake  Mendoza,  Wisconsin. 

’22 — Benjamin  M.  Bank  and  Lester 
Ginsburg  have  been  elected  to  the  Har- 
vard Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  a great  scholastic  achievement. 

’23 — Sumner  W.  Elton  and  Norman 
W.  Schur  have  also  been  presented 
their  Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys,  thus  main- 
taining the  prestige  of  the  Class  of  ’23 
on  a par  with  that  of  the  class  above. 

A no  less  worthy  achievement  is  the 
election  of  Ellsworth  Charles  Haggerty 
as  First  Marshal  of  the  Junior  Class  at 
Harvard.  Haggerty  is  the  Intercolleg- 
iate mile  champion  and  captain  of  the 
victorious  Harvard  cross-country  team. 


TRACK 

Track  prospects  for  the  coming  season 
are  rather  fair.  The  juniors,  Guilford 
and  Dalrymple  look  good,  while  Parks, 
a red-headed  newcomer,  should  do  well. 

The  Intermediate  Division  has  two 
veterans,  West  and  Hegarty,  both  very 
good  prospects.  Mahoney  looks  like 
an  all-around  trackman,  as  he  runs  well 
and  can  jump  with  the  best. 

The  Senior  Division  is  the  best  of  the 
three.  Burkowitz  and  Suck  should  do 
well  in  the  field  events,  while  Mulhern, 
White,  Frank  O’Brien,  Bob  Sullivan, 
Cummings,  Bennett,  and  Gaffney  appear 
very  good.  Gaffney,  in  the  short  dis- 
tance ought  to  go  big.  A great  deal  is 
expected  of  him,  our  Captain. 

Others  are  Sullivan,  Mulcahy,  Dun- 
ham, Reuben,  Levin  and  a football  and 
baseball  star,  Roach. 

More  men,  however,  are  needed,  es- 
pecially in  the  field  events.  Burkowitz 
is  the  only  shot-putter  on  whom  we  can 
depend.  There  is  some  light  in  this 
direction,  for  Patrick  has  signified  his 
intention  of  competing  in  the  weight 
event,  and  Gastar  has  been  seen  working 
out  in  the  corridors.  With  all  these, 
Coach  Fitzgerald  should  turn  out  a good 
track  team  that  will  rank  with  the  best. 
He  has  made  good  teams  in  the  past, 
and  we  hope  to  see  him  repeat  this  year. 

— W.  A.  Parks , Manager 
* * * 

The  first  meeting  of  the  track 
candidates  was  held  December  3,  in 
Room  206.  In  a short  talk,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald outlined  the  importance  of  track 


in  making  the  football  and  baseball 
teams.  He  also  stressed  the  importance 
of  keeping  in  condition.  About  ninety 
candidates  were  present,  and  with  the 
nucleus  of  a strong  team  left  from  last 
year  the  team’s  chances  seem  bright. 
Three  of  last  year’s  championship  two- 
lap  relay  team  are  still  here.  They  are 
Cummings,  O’Brien,  and  R.  Sullivan. 
With  the  eager  competition  for  the  fourth 
place  on  this  quartette  no  doubt  there 
will  be  another  championship  in  the 
Latin  School. 

For  the  past  month  about  fifty  fellows 
have  been  assembling  every  night  in  the 
drill  hall,  all  getting  into  condition  to 
make  a try  for  their  coveted  “L.”  Of 
these  fifty,  about  twenty  seem  to  be 
Juniors.  Of  the  remainder  there  are  a 
few  more  intermediates  than  seniors. 
This  describes  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  the  track  teams  in  the  last 
few  years;  there  are  not  enough  big 
fellows  out.  If  they  only  knew  how 
important  it  is  to  be  seen  in  a track  suit 
in  order  to  make  the  football  or  baseball 
teams,  no  doubt  there  would  be  many 
more  there.  There  is  a great  lack  of 
jumpers  and  shot-putters  in  all  divisions. 

With  the  addition  of  a few  new  faces, 
the  senior  division  will  present  a strong 
front,  for  Captain  Gaffney,  O'Brien 
Cummings,  Beveridge,  R.  Sullivan,  Mc- 
Namara, White,  Dunham,  and  Powers, 
are  left.  In  the  intermediate  division, 
West,  Jakmauk,  Bennett,  and  Hegarty, 
all  consistent  point-winners  remain. 
On  these,  together  with  those  who  may 
develop,  rests  the  burden  of  carrying  on 
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the  Latin  School  track  team  to  a victor- 
ious finish. 

* * * 

HOCKEY 

Shortly  before  the  Christmas  vacation 
about  forty  fellows  assembled  in  Mr. 
Cleary’s  room.  They  then  listened  to  a 
short  talk  on  hockey  from  him.  At  that 
time  prospects  did  not  seem  very 
bright,  for  there  were  only  two  veterans, 
Captain  “Al”  McGrath  and  “Hen” 
McGuiness,  but  all  seemed  determined 
to  help  produce  a winning  team.  On  the 
next  day  practice  began  in  earnest,  and 
every  day  saw  the  squad  practising, 
either  in  the  drill  hall  or  at  the  Arena. 
It  soon  developed  that,  besides  McGrath 
and  McGuiness,  Shine,  O’Neil,  Talbot, 
and  Wilson  were  the  list  forwards.  The 
competition  for  the  two  defense  positions 
seems  to  rest  mainly  among  Costigan, 
Casey,  Maloney,  and  Mahoney.  There 
is  a three-cornered  fight  on  for  goal 
between  Mayers,  Flynn  and  Grandfield, 
with  no  one  seeming  to  have  the  edge. 

The  first  game  of  the  season  was 
against  Hyde  Park,  and  there  was  great 
wonderment  as  to  the  showing  the  team 
would  make  against  last  year’s  leaders 
in  the  District  League.  At  the  end  of 
the  game  Latin  School  was  the  winner, 
four  goals  to  three,  mainly  through  the 
good  work  of  McGrath  and  McGuiness, 
The  next  game  was  with  South  Boston, 
and  the  team  won  again,  that  time  one 
to  nothing.  By  virtue  of  these  two 
wins  Latin  School  is  now  standing  near 
the  top  of  the  league  and  it  may  turn 
out  that  we  shall  have  a championship 
outfit  in  the  winter  sport  even  if  we  have 
failed  in  the  others. 

After  this  the  team  seemed  to  take  a 
slump,  and  was  defeated  nine  to  nothing 
in  a practice  game  with  Cambridge  Latin. 
In  the  next  game,  however,  they  seemed 
to  brace  and  battled  Rindge  Technical 
School  to  a long-drawn-out  tie.  Al- 
though the  team  seemed  doomed  to  go 
down  to  the  usual  defeat  in  the  annual 
game  with  the  Alumni,  by  an  almost 


superhuman  effort  they  were  able  to 
hold  them  to  a one  to  one  draw 

They  then  agreed  to  play  two  five- 
minute  overtime  periods,  and  when 
these  ended  with  the  same  score,  two 
more  were  decided  on.  When  these 
also  proved  scoreless,  both  captains  and 
coaches  agreed  to  call  it  a draw. 


THE  RINDGE  GAME 

After  battling  for  fifty-nine  minutes, 
which  included  three  regular  thirteen- 
minute  periods,  and  four  five-minute 
overtime  periods,  the  Rindge  Tech  game 
undid  a well-earned  tie.  Both  teams 
showed  a splendid  brand  of  hockey  and, 
although  Rindge  was  the  favorite,  Latin 
School  appeared  much  stronger  than  it 
had  against  Cambridge  Latin  earlier  in 
the  week. 

Both  scores  came  in  the  opening 
period.  Not  long  after  the  beginning  of 
the  game  Captain  Al  McGrath  scooped 
the  rubber  near  his  goal  and  by  fast 
skating  and  skilful  stick-work,  managed 
to  reach  the  Rindge  defense,  which  he 
out-guessed,  and  was  able  to  send  the 
disk  into  the  goal.  Later  on  Rindge 
had  some  chances,  but  could  not  score 
the  tying  point.  Finally,  however,  Har- 
low took  a shot  at  quarter  ice  and  man- 
aged to  send  the  rubber  flying  into  the 
cage  for  the  tie.  In  the  second  period, 
both  teams  tried  hard  for  the  goal  which 
might  prove  the  winning  one,  but  neither 
was  able  to  score  and  the  third  period 
ended  in  the  same  way. 

The  summary: 

Latin  1 Rindge  1 

McGuiness,  rw  lw,  Robichaud,  Welsh, 

Moore 
c,  Harlow 
rw,  Mulligan,  Staffon 
Id,  Trodden,  Coleman 
rd  , Scott 
g,  Moon,  Daniels 
by  McGrath,  Harlow. 
Time,  three  thirteen- 


McGrath,  c 
Shine,  lw 
Costigan,  rd 
Casey,  Id 
Mayers,  g 
Goals  made 
Referee,  Cleary. 


minute  periods  and 
overtime  periods. 


four  five-minute 


School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — We  received  partments? 
your  October  magazine  and  like  it  very  edited, 
much.  Please  send  us  other  numbers. 


On  the  whole,  ’twas  well- 


* * * 

The  Register,  Your  Literary  Depart- 
ment is  very  well  written.  Why  not 
enlarge  it?  We  found  “The  Jewel  of 
Jade”  a very  original,  interesting,  and 
rather  weird  story.  We  sympathize 
with  you  in  your  problem  of  getting 

“ads”. — The  Torch. 

* * * 

The  Latin  School  Register,  Boston, 

Mass.:  You  have  a well-developed, 
all-round  magazine.  The  alumni  and 

school  notes  are  particularly  good,  but 
as  to  the  literary  department,  we  think 
that  it  ought  to  be  a little  larger.  Our 
only  great  criticism,  howevei,  is  in 
regard  to  the  cover,  which  is  rather 
sombre  in  front  with  its  great  expanse 
of  white,  and  quite  undignified  on  the 
back  with  its  many  ads. — The  Jabber- 
wock. 

* * * 

AS  WE  SEE  OTHERS 
The  Jamaica  Broadcast,  Jamaica  Plain 
High  School,  Boston,  Mass. — Ah!  here’s 
news  from  Jamaica — where  they  raise 
some  of  our  football  captains.  You 
have  excellent  poetry,  quite  a number  of 
ads  and  a good  joke  column.  Among 
the  stories,  “A  Thanksgiving  Victory” 
stood  out.  The  department,  “With  the 


Red  and  Black,  Dorchester  High  School 
for  Boys.— We  congratulate  you  on 
your  “Volume  I,  Number  I.”  It  excels 
many  papers  many  years  its  senior. 

* * * 

The  Optimist,  South  Side  High  School, 
Newark,  N.  J. — “Quintard”  was  ex- 
ceptionally well-written.  You  had  an 
excellent  cover  design.  Let  us  say  that 

you  should  have  no  reason  for  anxiety. 
* * * 

Lawrence  High  School  Bulletin. — As 
your  own  exchange  editors  say,  this  is  a 
well  balanced  paper.  Our  only  sug- 
gestion for  improvement  is  that  you 
enlarge  your  “Class  Notes.”  Your  stu- 
dent body  must  be  very  patient  to  stand 
for  your  “Gossip”.  Tell  us  how  you  do 

it.  We  enjoyed  your  cuts  greatly. 

* * * 

The  Concordia,  St.  John’s. — Your 
paper  has  many  good  points,  but  we 
think  you  should  have  more  ads,  more 

jokes  and  an  exchange  department. 

* * * 

Maroon  and  White,  J.  Sterling  Morton 
High  School,  Cicero,  111. — Your  ex- 
change columns  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  You  might  improve  your 
literary  department. 
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RIDS  KIDS 
The  Wonder  Shoe 
$2.00— $3.50 

A WORD  TO  THE  WISE 

After  years  of  experimenting  and  research,  a moulded, 
one-piece  shoe  has  been  perfected. 

The  aim  of  the  manufacturer  was  to  produce  a shoe 
that  would  outwear  any  shoe  and  give  the  buyer  more  for  his 
money  than  ever  before. 

This  has  been  attained  bv 

THE  RIDDOCK  PROCESS 

Eliminating  the  many  operations  in  shoe  manufacturing, 
by  casting  the  shoes  in  one  piece. 

Cast  in  plastic  form  over  a perfect  last  from  a soft  and 
pliable,  waterproof,  acid  proof,  and  wearproof  material. 

An  easy  shape  retaining,  stylish  comfortable  shoe  at  the 
unhead  of  prices. 

$2.00  $3.50 

according  to  size.  Colors,  Tan  and  Black. 

Clip  coupon  and  mail. 

Shoes  are  guaranteed  or  money  returned. 


RIDDOCK  PROCESS  CORPORATION 
25  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen, 

Please  send  me  Parcel  Post 

pairs  of  Rids  shoes.  . . .size.  . . .color. 

I enclose  $ deposit  and  will 

pay  the  balance  $ to  the 

postman  when  he  delivers  shoes. 

Name 

Street 

City  or  Town 

Enclose  $1.00  deposit  for  EACH 
PAIR  ordered  and  pay  postman  the 
balance  when  shoes  are  delivered. 

TAN  AND  BLACK 


IT  PAYS  TO  PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


A school  girl  complexion  may  make  a 
man  rave, 

A peachbloom  cheek  may  temper  a 
knave, 

A gold-glint  marcel  a love  path  may 
pave, 

But  a man  will  go  far  for  a permanent 
shave. 

Director  in  B.  L.  S.  Orchestra:  “What 
are  you  trying  to  play?” 

Feins:  “A  new  piece  of  music,  over 
there.” 

Director:  “What  do  you  mean,  mus- 
ic? That’s  a laundry  sign  some  China- 
men put  up.” 

* * * 

Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  a cop  has  said, 

When  past  the  limit  he  has  sped, 

“Gee,  why  donchu  pinch  that  guy  ahead? 

Tragedy  in  a nutshell:  lion  and  two 
lion  hunters;  lion  and  one  lion  hunter; 
lion. 

* * * 

Defendant  (in  a loud  voice):  “Jus- 
tice! Justice!  I demand  justice!” 

Judge:  “Silence!  The  defendant 

will  please  remember  that  he  is  in  a 
courtroom.” 

* * * 

Rum:  “I  hope  the  rain  keeps  up, 
don’t  you?” 

Turn:  “Why?” 

Rum:  “So  it  won’t  come  down.” 


“How  many  men  work  in  a factory?” 

“About  one  out  of  every  ten.” 

- — Columbia  Banter 
* * * 

NERVY  PEOPLE 

The  fellow  who  is  thrown  into  a tub 
of  boiling  water  by  cannibals  and  asks 
for  a cake  of  soap. 

The  movie  exhibitor  who  charges 
blind  men  admission. 

The  dog-catcher  who  has  pests  of  his 
own. 

The  lady  who  borrows  a gun  from  her 
husband  and  then  shoots  him  with  it. 

The  murderer  who  is  about  to  be 
hanged  and  asks  for  a foot-rest. 

The  village  post-master  who  cannot 
read  the  French  on  a post-card  you 
receive  from  Paris  and  asks  you  to  read 
it  to  him. 

* * * 

Diner:  “Waiter,  there’s  a button  in 
my  soup.” 

Waiter  (ex-printer):  “Typographi- 
cal error,  sir;  it  should  be  mutton.” 

—Lehigh  Burr 

* * * 

An  English  schoolboy  rendered  “Pax 
in  bello,”  as  “Freedom  from  indigestion.” 

— Boston  Transcript 
* * * 

“Your  son  just  threw  a stone  at  me.” 

“Did  he  hit  you?” 

INo. 

“Then  he  wasn’t  my  son.” 
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Special  Discount  to  the 
Latin  School  Students 

H.  S.  STONE,  Oph.  D. 

Optometrist 

Eyes  Examined,  Oculist  Prescriptions 
Filled 

Twenty  Years  Experience 

1026-7  Little  Building 
80  Boylston  Street 


Catalogue  Free  on  Request 


THE  HOLLAND  BRANDS 

Have  stood  for  Quality  for  25 
years.  Look  for  the  “Dutch 
Boy”  on  the  new  cartons  in  1 lb. 
and  J4  lbs.  and  be  sure  you  are 
getting  the  best  by  insisting  up- 
on Holland’s  100%  Pure  from 
your  dealer. 

HOLLAND’S  FAR  EAST  TEA,  COFFEE 
AND  COCOA  COMPANY 
HOLLAND  SYSTEM  BLDG.,  BOSTON 


tbletic  Goods 


6 Devonshire  St.  Boston  Mass. 


LEO 

HIRSH 


CLOTHIER 
HATTER 
HABER- 
DASHER 

250  Huntington 
Avenue 

MID  WINTER  SALE 

In  clothing  and  haberdashery.  A re- 
duction of  20  % to  35  %,  and  many 
odd  lots  to  be  disposed  of  regardless 
of  cost. 

Special  Values  in  Tuxedos 


SUFFOLK  LAW  SCHOOL 

Founded  September  19,  1906 
Four  Year  Course — LL.B.  Degree 

Day  Sessions— 

10' A.  M.  to  11:30  A.  M. 

4 P.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M. 

Evening  Sessions — 

6:00  P.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M. 

7:35  P.  M.  to  9:05  P.  M. 

Students  may  attend  any  division 
or  transfer  from  one  to  another. 


Largest  Law  School  in  New 
England 

Highest  percentage  of  any  evening 
law  school  for  men  in  all  recent 
bar  examinations. 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

GLEASON  L.  ARCHER,  LL.B. 

DCOrVl 

20  Derne  Street  BOSTON  IASS. 

(Rear  of  State  House) 

Tel.  Haymarket  0836 
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WICKED  AND  PROFITABLE 

Lawyer  (hypocritically):  “What  a 
wicked  world!  Man’s  inhumanity  to 
man  makes — ” 

Minister:  “Makes  the  legal  profes- 
sion a very  profitable  one,  my  dear  sir.” 

— Boston  Globe 

* * * 

This  page’s  horseradish:  “No,  Tilli, 
a peppermint  is  not  a place  where  they 
coin  pepper.” 


THE  DUTIFUL  COW 
In  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  a Bos- 
ton graveyard  stands  a brown  board 
showing  the  marks  of  age  and  neglect. 
It  bears  the  inscription,  “Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Eben  Harvey,  who  departed 
this  life  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  by  a 
cow  kicking  him  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1853.  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant.” 

— Sheridan  ( Wyo .)  Enterprise 
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’28:  “You  Seniors  aren’t  what 
you  used  to  be.” 

’26:  “How’s  that?” 

’28:  “You  were  a Junior  last  year, 
weren’t  you?” 

* * * 


Doctor  (after  removing  his  barber’s 
appendix):  “And  now,  my  dear  sir, 
how  about  a little  liver  or  thyroid  oper- 
ation? And  your  tonsils  need  trimming 
terribly.” 

* * * 


A girl  can  be  gay  in  a little  coupe; 

In  a taxicab  she  can  be  jolly, 

But  the  girl  worth  while 
Is  the  girl  who  can  smile 
When  you  take  her  home  on  a trolley. 


The  modern  version  of  “A  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush”: 

An  ornithological  specimen  in  cap- 
tivity is  worth  two  in  the  umbrageous 
foliage  of  an  arborescent  shrub. 
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Fishing  Golf 
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A Summer  Camp  for  boys.  On  the  edge 
of  a beautiful  lake  in  the  White  Moun- 
tain State. 
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SARNOFF  - IRVING 
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Manufacturing,  of  Retailing  Men’s 
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The  Early  Spring  Styles  are  Here 
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COMING 

An  Eventful  Evening  of 

SAXOPHONE  SYMPHONY 

JASCHA  GUREWICH 

The  Kreisler  of  the  Saxophone 
Assisted  by 

BOSTON  SAXOPHONE  ORCHESTRA 

50  SAXOPHONES 

Abdon  Laus — Conductor 
Soloist,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

and  ORGAN 


SYMPHONY  HALL. — FEBRUARY  IGth 

TICKETS  NOW  ON  SALE 

An  event  that  will  make  local  musical  history! 
Don't  miss  it! 

Buescher  True-tone  Saxophones  used 


Gurewich  Compositions  and  Studies  for  the  Sax- 
ophone are  published  and  lor  sale  bv 

CARL  FISCH1 
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SnqtandBrancM 

?80'2  Boylston  St..Boston| 

Telephone  Back  Bay  9000* 


TO  RENT 
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But 

Because  of  its  thorough  treatment 
of  amateur  sports  and  excellence 
of  its  school  and  college  news,  the 

BOSTON  EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 
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for  the  student. 
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BOYS: — Learn  to  dance  quickly  and  correctly! 


LOUIS  LERNER’S  ACADEMY  OF  DANCING 

Boston's  Leading  Dancing  School  Catering  to  Schools 

335  MAsS.  AVF..  (NEAR  HUNTINGTON)  TEL  B.  B.  9383-9383 

ALL  TYPES  OF  BALLROOM  AND  STAGE  DANCING  TAUGHT 

Endorsed  by  many  parents,  schocl  and  college  athletes,  high  schoc-l  teachers,  hundreds  of  satisfied  pupils, 
etc. 

IMMEDIATE  RESULTS  GUARANTEED 

Personal  and  careful  instuction  by  Prof.  Lerner  and  his  expert  staff  of  lady 
and  gentleman  instructors  in  all  the  latest  styles  of  Ballroom,  Colleg'ate  Y time 
Charleston,  Tango,  Soft  shoe,  Buck  and  Wing,  Stage,  Acrobatics  and  Exhibitional 
Dancing.  Normal  course  for  teaching. 

Our  Artistic  Bal'room  accommodating  200  Couples  available  for  youi  Club  dances  and  leheaisals. 
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N NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY  I I 
DAY  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

in  co-operation  with  engineer- 
ing firms  offers  four-year 
courses  of  study  leading  to  the 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  the  follow- 
ing branches  of  engineering: 

1.  Civil  Engineering. 

2.  Mechanical  Engineering. 

3.  Electrical  Engineering. 

4.  Chemical  Engineering. 

5.  Administrative  Engineer- 

ing. 

The  earnings  of  the  students 
for  their  services  with  co-oper- 
ating firms  vary  from  $250  to 
$600  per  year. 

For  a catalog  or  any  further 
information  address 

Carl  S.  Ell,  Dean 

School  of  Engineering 
316  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

confers  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Business  Administration  in 

1.  Distribution  M a n a g e - 

ment. 

2.  Industrial  Management. 

3.  Financial  Management. 

4.  Accounting. 

Those  who  cannot  pursue  the 
four-year  course  may  enroll  in 
the  two-year  General  Business 
Curriculum  leading  to  the 
Junior  Certificate. 

Progressive  methods  of  instruc- 

\ 

tion  with  opportunity  for 
specialization  train  students 
for  leadership. 

For  a catalog  or  any  further 
information  address 

Turner  F.  Garner,  Dean 
School  of  Business 
Administration 
316  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  Mass. 
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\\  isejjees  save  honey 


Wise  folks  save  money 


IF  YOUTH  COULD  REALIZE 


That  the  Habit  of  Thrift  is  the  way  to  Success,  there 
would  be  no  vain  regrets  in  later  life.  Start  saving  early 
and  keep  everlastingly  at  it. 

Boost  your  School  Savings  Account. 

HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 

75  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Courtesy  obtained  by  the  Class  of  ’23 
’24  ’25  when  they  selected 

THE  ARLINGTON  STUDIO 

CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHER 

394  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Back  Bay  7832 


AVAIL  YOURSELF  OF 
THIS  OPPORTUNITY 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SHOP  HAS  AD- 
OPTED A NEW  DISCOUNT  PLAN 
FOR  STUDENTS. 

TWENTY  PERCENT  DISCOUNT  ON 
OUR  REGULAR  PRICES;  INCLUDES 
EVERYTHING  THAT  WE  CARRY  IN 
THE  LINE  OF  DISTINCTIVE.  OUT- 
OF-THE-ORDINARY  YOUNG  MEN'S 
FURNISHINGS. 

JUST  THINK  WHAT  THIS  PLAN 
OFFERS  YOU  IN  THE  WAY  OF  SAV- 
INGS ON  ALL  YOUR  PURCHASES 
OF  HABERDASHERY. 

SIMPLY  WRITE  IN— OR  BETTER 
STILL  COME  TO  OUR  BOYLSTON 
STREET  SHOP  AND  WE  WILL  GLAD- 
LY PRESENT  YOU  WITH  ONE  OF 
OUR  NEW  DISCOUNT  CARDS 


